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Consider The Lilies 


Ruskin says that the noblest scenes of the 
earth can be known but by a few; I think 
that one may say that the greatest things of 


I" an essay about the beauty of the sky, John 


the world can be understood and known but 
by a few. This seems to be most apparent in 
literature! Only a few writers can produce 
great literature and only a few readers can 
understand it. After all that has been said 
about critical theories and true values in lit- 
erary expression, this truth still remains as a 
basis of all conclusions and determines all final 
judgments which effect the permanency of any 
work. The writer, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, the designer, the landscape 
gardener, the beauty specialist—all people who 
have to work with material elements to create 
beauty can succeed only in so far as they can 
see perfect beauty or see beauty perfectly. If 
their vision is vague, distorted, or erratic then 
we shall have second rate, mediocre, and even 
dull or cheap products. They will add embel- 
lishments to their limited vision, but if: we 
look closely we shall see that it is external 
adornment added to conceal or cover deficien- 
cies and imperfections. It is then that‘ we 
begin to wonder what adornment is, how much 
may be used without injuring the impression, 
and how much is merely fictitious ornament 
used for the sake of creating a false impression. 


In literature there are evidences of adorn- 
ments which truly enhance the effect; this type 
of adornment is a modification of the theme 
represented rather than an addition to it. It 
is the type found in great literature. It can 
no more be separated from the poem, the essay, 
or the story than rhythm can be separated from 
music; it is a part of it. Through it, we get 
the vision of the writer. This may be called 
perfect adornment! The other type of adorn- 
ment is adornment used as adornment; it is 
external and artificial; it is not a part of the 
theme; it is an addition to it. It is manifest 

“on every side of us. In poetry we have as 
a result of it such verses as those by the 
imagists who seem never to have had a defi- 
nite thought, or a clear conception of what they 
wished to say. In prose we have pages of 
hieroglyphics attempting to represent forced 
conversation between man and wife such as 
that presented to our view by Sinclair Lewis 
in his most recent endeavor, Ann Vickers; we 
have statues, grotesque and meaningless; we 
have jazz bands and blatant dance orchestras; 
we have theatres and churches ornamented with 
a combination of Oriental, Egyptian, and 
renaissance designs brought together without 
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unity or coherence; we have hideous gothic oil 
stations on convenient corners, and tall bril- 
liantly colored buildings showing to the world 
our Century of Progress; we have graceless and 
fantastic styles in wearing apparel; we have 
awkward and unsightly rock-piles thrown to- 
gether without plan or design, interspersed with 
a few flowers and ferns and called rock gar- 
dens, scattered at random over the countryside 
in the Middle West; we see human hands 
decorated at the finger-tips with vermilion 
erubescence suggesting the bloody combats of 


In literature there are evidences 
of adornment which truly enhance 
the effect; this type of adornment 
is a modification of the theme rep- 
resented rather than an addition to 
it. It is the type found in great 
literature. * * * The other type of 
adornment is adornment used as 
adornment; it is external and arti- 
ficial. It is not a part of the 
theme; it is an addition to it. It 
is manifest on every side of us. 


ancient days. All these attempts to represent 
the beautiful as it is comprehended by those 
whose work it is to add splendor, elegance, or 
charm to life are often but futile efforts when 
judged by the standards of real art—art which 
brings out the innate beauty. and needs no ex- 
ternal embellishment or artificial adornment to 
express what is in the soul of man. To have 
such art there must be a vision of the beau- 
tiful; a power “to see life steadily and see it 
whole.” 


BECAUSE so few have this vision or power 
there have always been many mediocre 
writers. Their work has often been popular 


because of its adornment and outward attrac- 
tiveness. It has at times served as a model, 
and imitators have followed the patterns made 
by the figurative language, the grandiloquent 
phrases, the euphonious language until the 
style became more important than the theme, 
that is the adornment became more important 
than the adorned. Such a style of writing has 
given rise to varied opinions about the place 
of adornment in critical theory. The early 
Greek, Roman, and Persian poets used much 
adornment in their epics. The reason for this 
was partly due to the grandeur of their themes 
and partly due to the power of figurative lan- 
guage to appeal to minds less comprehensive 


than theirs. Their poems were often taken 
from folk lore and their audiences responded 
to a style which appealed to their uncultivated 
imagination. Exaggeration, fantastic explana- 
tions of natural phenomena, alliteration, repe- 
tition—all appealed to the people. As soon as 
these devices began to work smoothly the 
critics, Plato, Aristotle, and others began to 
object and to lay down rules for writing. ~ The 
devices changed, new writers made new pat- 
terns and the same results came about. 

The cycle continued. The question of 
adornment was not very important in English 
literature until the appearance of Euphues in 
1579. This story was written by John Lyly, 
a youth who was educated at Oxford and al- 
though he did not add anything to the schol- 
arship there, he had a great amount of super- 
ficial cleverness which enabled him to write a 
successful account of the culture of the period. 
He wrote Euphues or the Anatomy of Wit in 
1579, and its sequel, Exphues and His England 
in 1580.* Euphues means a man well-endowed 
by nature. Lyly chose this word as a name 
of the hero in his story because it seemed to 
fit the character he wished to portray. Euphues 
was elegant in speech, polished in manners, 
and learned in all the arts and graces of society. 
The book was addressed to the “gentlewomen 
of England,” and was written for the purpose 
of entertaining and disarming the “ladies.” It 
was literature for the boudoir and bower. The 
style was artificial; ornamented with antithesis, 
alliterations, elaborate descriptions, superfine 
phraseology. It displayed the utmost affecta- 
tion. This new style became so popular that it 
was given a special name, Euphuism, and was 
popular for fifty years in England. It attempted 
to prove the artistic value of prose by giving 
it some of the qualities of poetry. Sir Philip 
Sidney wrote the Arcadia in this style, but his 
chief resource is in prodigality of ornament 
and elaboration of style rather than in the fre- 
quent use of antithesis. Other authors imi- 
tated the style but naturally the people grew 
tired of the elaboration and artificiality, and 
Euphuism became a dead language. 


HERE have, however, been regular recur- 
rences of the tendency toward Euphuism 
since the days of John Lyly. It has been 


given different names such as “fine writing” 
and “flowery style.” The names have a sug- 
gestion which is not pleasing to an author who 
indulges in flights of spirited rhetoric. The 
satirists such as Addison and Steele ridicule it; 
the humorists such as Mark Twain and Stephen 


*p. 84. A History of English Literature, Mood 
& Lovett, (Scribners, 1926). ss, y. 


Read Farther on Page 168 
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THREE INDIAN WHYS 
By LILIAN WHITE SPENCER 


O UR holy Earth-mother 
The great Spider-woman 
Taught the game of cat's-cradle 


To our tribe long ago. 

Still, we keep our old promise 
Not to play it till winter 
When all snakes and spiders 
Sleep under the snow. 


When blizzard winds blow 

The Navajos know 

The reason for old legends say 

That three wicked squaws 

Who broke tribal laws 

Had their noses cut off and then they 
Were chased toward the north together. 
Up there they still roam 

And their backward looks home 

Are beheld in the ugly weather. 


The great flood came: with magic craft 
The Indians’ Father built a raft 

For animals and men. 

Beasts could talk then 

And did, but only to complain 
Incessantly against the rain. 

When many months had passed 
And Earth appeared at last 

On, on, they scolded loud and glum. 
Their punishment was far from small 
Because the Creatures, one and all 
But Man, were stricken dumb. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


gpd are the hills enveloped in a haze 
Where mingled weft of brilliant red and 
gold, 

The dim cathedrals of the timber fold 

Rapt—listening aisles of dreamy wood-land 
ways; 

Now spicy scents float upward through the 
maze 

Of sylvan intervals whose pulsings hold 

Agrestic music; melodies of old 

Such as Pan's pipe in secret grotto plays. 


The glittering panorama of the leaves 

Has heralded the summer months’ eclipse; 
With sunlight dripping from the forest eaves 
Like some slow rain that from a roof-tree slips. 
While Indian-summer, by the harvest sheaves 
Holds the strong wine of Autumn to her lips. 
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Melody Lane 


BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING 
By BEULAH MAY 


ris is here, the cattle stand in sheds 
And dream of summer; dusty skates and 


sleds 
Come from the attic down, and woolen hoods 
And mittens are the wear; logs from the woods 
Roar on the hearth with nuts and cider by, 
While through the air the lacy snow stars fly. 
Come, lift the latch and let Dan Christmas in 
And all his host with mask and mandolin, 
And let me too, my dearest, come to stay 
To keep with you this old, old holiday. 


Rn 


AN INVITATION 


By ROLAND COOKE 


WHEN evening time is dark with wind and 
storm, 
What other man than you would I invite 


To share a moment's refuge, safe and warm, 
Beyond the casual loneliness of night. 
While shadows lengthen, softly drift and climb, 
Like waves across the candle-gilded dust; 
We'll make a quiet little pool of time 
To mirror love and kindliness and trust. 


And I will marvel that in all the lands, 

No other name is intimate and dear; 

No other voice is medicine for pain. 

Both fire and shadow touch your folded hands. 

The darkness falls, but you and I will hear 

The chimes at midnight, sounding through the 
rain. 


= 


= 
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CALIFORNIA BEAUTIFUL 
By DR. M. VICTOR STALEY 


LOVE thee, land of matchless charm; 

I love thy mountain rills; 

Thy lovely vales where poppies flame; 
Thy pleasant, vine-clad hills. 

I love the rosy-fingered dawn, 
On high Sierra’s crest; 

I love the gorgeous sunset glow, 
Which paints thy golden west. 


CHORUS 
What happy hours have filled my days, 
Beneath thy sunlit sky! 
O, California Beautiful, 
Here would I live and die. 
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I love thee, land of cherished dreams, 
And ever shalt thou be, 

In all this world of sweet desires 
The dearest spot to me. 

No otherwhere have I beheld 
A loveliness so rare; 

No dwelling place have ever known, 
Arched by a sky more fair. 


I love thee, land of sunny slopes; 
Thy groves of green and gold, 

Which rival in the world’s repute 
Thy mines of wealth untold. 

I love thy giant Sequoia’s fame; 
Thy towering Redwood Tree; 

Thy waving fields of rip’ning grain; 
Thy vast expanse of sea. 


I love thee, land by Nature blessed; 
Thy highways winding far, 

O’er hill, by dale, through verdant plain, 
Where’er thy beauties are. 

I love Yosemite, thy pride; 
Its rugged mountain walls; 

Its limpid streams; its woodland glades; 
The grandeur of its falls. 


I love thee, land of magic lure, 
Where earth, and sky, and sea 
Together weave the mystic tie 
That binds my soul to thee. 
I love thee, land of heart's content; 
From thee I would not roam; 
Beneath thy vine and fig-tree’s shade, 
Is home, sweet home,—my home. 


= 
<o 


MATURITY 


By JAY RODERIC pe SPAIN 


your love was such a transient thing for me, 
Stirring a fleeter impulse in my breast 

Than quivers any blossom when a bee 
Emerges from its fragrance in her quest 


For nectar. Fainter than her humming wings 
Whose dim vibrations blur the virgin peace 

Of blooms, you told of love in whisperings 
Whose modulations never pause nor cease. 


After you left, the vital dust you flung 
The fertile pistils in my heart became 
A million wild pulsations that have sung 
Remembered things you whispered when you 
came. 
Each tiny seed within my heart-pod sings . . . 
Ready to burst it when they hear your wings. 
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The Unemployed Of Southern 
California Do Not Go Hungery 


By ROLLAND MOORE 


MAZED I was at how the unemployed 
A of Southern California have organized 

among themselves to keep “Old Man 
Wolf’ from the door and the pot boiling. 
Every city and town it seems has its own unit 
or units of the Unemployed Relief Association, 
the smaller communities having one or maybe 
two units. Larger cities such as Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Long Beach have as many 
units organized as are found to be necessary 
to take care of the situation. 


There is some uncertainty as to where the 
first Unemployed: Relief Association unit was 
formed in Southern California. I was told the 
first one was organized at Compton in Los 
Angeles County, and again that the first re- 
lief work was started by Edna Duncan in 
Long Beach. She, realizing the extreme need 
some of the unemployed were in, started an 
organization in her city. Later, this was taken 
over by an organization of men and women of 
Long Beach. At first they met with opposi- 
tion from the Police Department which de- 
clared them to be “Reds,” Communists and 
whatnot. Their meetings were broken up and 
members dispersed. When the true object of 
this band of men and women was known, the 
business men of the city became interested. 
They contributed money and extended help in 
every way possible. Then still later, the Un- 
employed Relief Association units were formed. 

There are at this time several relief units 
in the city of Long Beach. Some are incor- 
porated as non-profit sharing corporations. 
This is true throughout the southern part of 
the state. Upon asking why some units had 
incorporated, I was told the units send trucks 
into the surrounding farming districts to gather 
up fruit, vegetables and anything else eatable. 
The members feared that accidents might occur 
and damage suits result. It was therefore 
deemed safer to incorporate. 

At one Unemployed Relief Association unit 
in Long Beach, I found several members busy 
- Sorting over vegetables that had been brought 


in. One man who was sorting over cull sweet 
potatoes told me that unemployed men in Los 
Angeles county are not eligible to Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation work unless they are 
absolutely down and out financially. I re- 
marked, ‘“You mean then, an unemployed man 
can not get such work unless he owes his land- 
lord so much rent his landlord is about to put 
him out of his home?” “Yes, that’s about the 
size of it,”” he said. 

I was told each member must work two days 
of eight hours each per week before he became 
eligible to draw supplies from the Unemployed 
Relief Association commissary. 


At Torrance in Los Angeles county the relief 
association unit is kept up by veterans of the 
World War. A veteran was in charge of the 
work of the unit. This particular unit has 
two hundred families on its membership rolls. 
The city donates thirty dollars each month 
toward maintaining their dining tables and also 
ten dollars each month toward buying raw ma- 
terials for the Auxiliary to work with. The 
manager explained that the Auxiliary has a 
workroom where they make quilts and other 
household necessities, and the city employs the 
members to cut weeds and do other work 
where needed. The Torrance Relief Associa- 
tion has operated their own truck farm this 
year and maintained it by the work of their 
members. In addition they have also worked 
three other truck farms on shares. It is the 
intention of the Torrance unit to go into the 
contracting business. Asked if the contractors 
of the city would not, under these conditions 
withhold assistance to the unit, he laughed: 

“Get sore at us? 
the city are broke and are actually members of 
our Relief Association. We mean business 
about taking contracts and we already have one 
contract to excavate a basement for a church 
here.” 

A! THIS point in our conversation, about 


thirty women entered the commissary and 
seated themselves at two long dining tables. 


All of the contractors of* 
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They were members of the Auxiliary and now 
are making quilts for sale. Some of them were 
well along in years but others were young. 
None of them, however, appeared to be de- 
pressed at the financial condition the times 
found them in. They laughed and joked 
among themselves as they ate their dinners. 
They were served a good substantial meal 
cooked by other members of the association. 


Quite a crowd of men congregated at the 
All of the men appeared to be 
past the prime of life. Torrance I was told 
was a manufacturing city. When the factories 
shut down and all employees discharged, the 
old and young men found themselves without 
work. Later on, the factories resumed opera- 
tions but took only the young men back on 
their payrolls. 


headquarters. 


Each member was, I found, expected to put 
in sixteen hours a week on the truck farms 
or other places of employment to be eligible 
for commissary work. The city of Torrance 
donates the use of a truck when it is necessary 
to haul garden produce to the commissary or 
to send a truck of eatables to some other city 
for trading with the other Relief Associations. 

There are 108 incorporated units within Los 
Angeles county and no doubt there are hun- 
dreds of others not incorporated. 


Each Unemployed Relief Association has a 
manager. Some have assistant managers and 
all have a truck driver and a contact man. All 
units work under a board of directors and a 
constitution and by-laws. Of all the officers in 
an association, the most important office is that 
of contact man. 
the country looking up unsalable but usable 
vegetables and fruit. He must have a wide ac- 
quaintance and know where he can get what 
he wants. Many times growers feel the price 
offered for their tomatoes, carrots, potatoes and 
other crops will not pay to harvest. The asso- 
ciation calls upon the members in turn to 
harvest and bring by truck to the commissary 
that which the contact man secures. There 
never is a dearth of labor. 


It is he who goes out into 


A unit may find it has been given an im- 
mense quantity of carrots, for instance. It 
harvests and sends a load of carrots to other 
units and trades them pound for pound for 
something the other unit has to sell. The 
system is the old barter and trade idea. 
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The unemployed association of Newport 
Beach, Orange county, is in a district where it 
is not easy to secure vegetables through the 
efforts of their contact man but it does own a 
large fishing boat. This association fishes and 
trades fish for other articles of food. So like- 
wise do the association units at Seal Beach in 
Orange county and Wilmington and San 
Pedro in Los Angeles county. 

The relief association at Anaheim in Orange 
county is given seventy-five boxes of oranges 
weekly by one of the large orange packing 
houses there. The unit uses these oranges 
largely for trading purposes. 

A few days ago the truck from Newport 
Beach came to Anaheim with eighteen hundred 
pounds of fresh caught mackerel. The unit at 
Anaheim traded oranges for the fish. The 
manager there called on the members of the 
Anaheim unit to dress and clean the fish. They 
worked in eight-hour shifts until the job was 
completed. I was at the Anaheim headquarters 
the day the fish came up from Newport Beach. 
It was a busy place. Fourteen men were at 
work. Fish were dressed continuously all that 
day and night and part of the following day. 
The fish were split and flattened out. As 
quickly as they accumulated, they were salted 
down for a certain number of hours. They 
were placed in the association’s large brick 
smoke-house. A hot fire of orange wood was 
used at first to cook them, this was then 
changed to a fire of green wood. 

Last year the Newport Beach truck hauled 
up to Anaheim three thousand pounds of fresh 
caught mackerel, all of which the Anaheim 
men smoked. Part of this smoked fish was 
hauled by the Anaheim truck to San Jacinto 
over in the near desert region. At that time 
the San Jacinto Association unit had nothing 
to trade. The fish though were left and a re- 
ceipt for them given. The following week the 
San Jacinto truck brought over to Anaheim a 
large quantity of very excellent California dried 
dates which the San Jacinto unit had obtained 
in trade from the unit in Indio in the Coachella 
Valley. 

The Orange county contact man learned he 
could get all the potatoes he wanted in the 
potato district at Stockton. He secured his 
potatoes and the next thing was to get them 
down to Orange county. To the Union Oil 
Company officials he explained his difficulty. 
The oil company sends oil tankers north to 
San Francisco and up the Sacramento River 
every week. The tankers return south empty 
to San Pedro. The potatoes were loaded on 
the deck of a tanker, were hauled down to 
San Pedro free of charge, and were unloaded 
by members of the Orange county units and 


hauled over into Orange county without ex- 


pense. The government allots a certain 
amount of gasoline and oil to the different 
relief association units with which to operate 
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their trucks. 

When all is said and done the Unemployed 
Relief Associations of Southern California 
have done wonderful work in keeping the 
membership out of the bread lines. They work 
for the help they receive and thus earning, their 
self respect is maintained. As soon as a mem- 
ber gets steady work he leaves the Associa- 
tion. He is, however, welcome to return if he 
is so unfortunate as to lose his job. Unit 
managers say their by-laws state that their 
members must be white. Some demand a resi- 
dence of one year to be eligible to membership. 
Or again, the fact that a family needs help is 
sufficient. 

A few months ago the gas company in Los 
Angeles shut off the gas and sealed the meters 
of unemployed who were unable to meet their 
gas bills. Complaint was made to the head- 
quarters of the Unemployed Relief Association. 
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Officials of the organization sent men out who 
broke the seals and turned the meters on again. 
Before leaving, the men pasted stickers on the 
meters on which was printed, “Do not turn this 
meter off again. By order of the U. R. A.” 
The meters were not turned off again. Re- 
cently members of all Unemployed Relief Asso- 
ciations in Southern California were notified 
their gas bills would be reduced seventy-five 
percent for the ensuing three months. 

Association headquarters’ rent in all cases 
so far as I could learn is paid by the city in 
which the unit operates. Some cities donate a 
certain amount of money each month. At Ana- 
heim, a large amount of canning of perishable 
fruit and vegetables has been done. the con- 
tainers being donated by the people of the city. 
Sugar for fruit canning was given by the pub- 
lic school teachers this year, twenty sacks of 
one hundred pounds each. 


Flight From Reality 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


MONG the catchy phrases in the color- 
A ful vernacular of present day sophisti- 

cation one is often heard above all the 
others—"‘flight from reality.” 


As soon as we observe a person acting in a 
way which does not exactly dovetail with our 
own set of pet ideas we immediately cry out: 
Oh, he’s flying away from reality!” We have 
thus seemingly analyzed his particular state of 
mind, discovered the causes underlying its con- 
duct and epitomized our findings in the sen- 
tentious “flight from reality.” 

Precisely what this “reality” is, we are not 
told, nor is there any attempt made to draw 
some line of demarcation between the realms 


of “reality” and “‘non-reality,” as we under- 


stand them by the general use of the term. The 
individual whom we have. diagnosed as suffer- 
ing with a marked desire to eschew the hard 
facts of existence is certainly not one who 
openly dénies the evidence of his senses. He 
sees the same objects we do . . . He hears the 
same sounds . . . He does not have delusions. 
Whence, then, his “flight from reality?” 

Now, there are undoubtedly a large number 
of persons who, on account of divers reasons 
and causes, known and unkown, flee from what 
we modern intellectuals are inclined to call 
“realism.”” No doubt, in many cases, the meta- 
morphosis in ideology reaches pathologic pro- 
portions; but that is a matter for physicians 
to determine, and we laymen are not at all 
fitted to place psychiatric labels upon persons 
whose actions and conduct do not suit our own 
set of predilections . . 

The strange thing, though, is that there is 
a philosophic truism at the bottom of this prob- 
lem. Our existence is highly complicated and 
is obviously not designed for the sole purpose 


of making us happy. Thus we are all, more or 
less, engaged in “fleeing from reality.” And, 
why not? Reality is often brutal, painful, 
cruel—and when we occasionally manage to get 
a glimpse of her countenance we recoil in 
terror... - 

Not much is lost in escaping to a land of 
make-believe in which we seek a few stray 
crumbs of happiness. 

Even after extended investigation, very little 
evidence is to be found to substantiate the claim 
that humanity at large is highly desirous of 
learning the truth at all times or to discover 
the inner nature of “reality,” whatever that be, 
if it be. The philosophers, poor fellows, have 
been trying very strenuously to discover the 
whereabouts of “reality” for some thousands 
of years. To the present time, however, they 
are still unaware of her dwelling place. 

Instinctively we are pragmatic. The thing 
that interests us chiefly is the nature of the im- 
pression we succeed in making (by fair means, 
or foul) upon the other fellow. We are, by 
far, more interested in what he will think of 
us, and, for the moment, we care very little 
for what we really are. Realism is conveniently 
forgotten .. . 

When it pleases our vanity, we can, with- 
out any great difficulty, forget our vaunted ad- 
miration for reality, and quickly follow the 
trail of “appearances,” the very antithesis of 
“reality.” 

Many centuries ago, Epictetus, the wise stoic, 
observed that human beings are not really in- 
fluenced by things, but by their thoughts about 
things . 

Every attempt made to change conditions, 
either for ill or good, is a direct attempt to 
change the status of “reality.” Reformers, 

Read Farther on Page 175 
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Captain Wm. Banning and the Arrt of 


tanned lad of 14 was riding on the 

“box” of a stage-coach on Southern 
California’s famous Banning line. Eagerly he 
studied the technique of the proud driver, ob- 
served how he held the six “‘ribbons,’’ how he 
used the whip, applied the brake. 

To dress like this man—in white felt hat, 
buckskin gloves and shiny black boots was liv- 
ing Life, thought the lad. But to drive such 
a team of six spirited horses, with the pride 
and power of Aurora pounding through the 
heavens,—ah, that was better than being 
President! 

Is it any wonder then that the lad, when 
the driver let him take the reins, felt that he 
had the world bulldogged and branded? We 
can forgive him for making the best of his 
Big Moment, for driving past the old Wil- 
mington schoolhouse as astonished classmates 
looked on, and with a complacent turn of his 
head, spitting through his teeth in accom- 
plished boyish fashion. The lad was William, 
son of Phineas Banning. To a host of friends 
today he is known as Captain Banning, the 
last of the active “drivers of six.” 


Nem sixty years ago a husky, sun- 


Captain Banning’s hobby is stage-coaching. 
That is like saying Will Rogers’ hobby is 
humor, for the Captain’s life has been de- 
voted to transportation. Nearly a decade be- 
fore Lincoln entered the White House, Captain 
Banning’s father was pioneering in transporta- 
tion in Southern California and Arizona. And 
like his father, he too has operated steam- 
ships, stage lines and freight companies. No 
hobby was ever regarded more seriously. Not 
even Izaak Walton, the eternal angler, has any- 
thing on Captain Banning. Stage-coaching is 
the subject of his thoughts, words and deeds. 
Obviously, there are times when he is not driv- 
ing coaches nor talking about them. At those 
rare intervals he is writing about them. With 
his nephew, George Hugh Banning, he is co- 
author of Six Horses, justly regarded as the 
finest existing account of Western American 
stage-coaching. 

Like any bibliophile or art collector worthy 
of the name, Captain Banning abhors the arti- 
ficial in connection with his favorite subject. 
It is only the genuine article, the accurate word 
that interests him. In all of history, he will 
tell you, there is nothing so grossly misrep- 
resented as stage-coaching. 

Stage-coaching! What does the term sug- 
gest? Warhoops, bullet-riddled wagons bang- 
ing over rocky roads, rounding corners on two 


Stage Coaching 


By CARROLL O’MEARA 


wheels, shaking loose the very bones of pas- 
sengers. Swearing teamsters lashing their 
horses to a lather, firing six-shooters for love 
of the noise. 

“The ‘pen-drivers’ can be blamed for this 
misconception,” says the Captain. “Yes, fic- 
tion, the movies, circuses and such characters 
as Buffalo Bill.” The hallowed Mr. Cody, in- 
cidentally, doesn’t rank very high in the Cap- 
tain’s estimation—except as a showman. 
“Stage-coaching, even in the wildest days of the 
West, never existed as it is drawn nowadays,” 
he declares. “The coaches, the drivers, the 
systems, the passengers—all have been misrep- 
resented.” But suppose we let him show us— 


EAR the town of Walnut, some 30 miles 
from Los Angeles, he has recreated a scene 
from the Old West before the Iron Horse 


puffed its way across the plains. Here on the 
ranch of his old friend, T. J. Green, he has 
established the Home Station of the Overland 
Stage Coach Club. Like any representative 
depot on the famous mail routes of the 50's 
and 60's, this “station” is equipped with sta- 
bles, a blacksmith shop, sleeping quarters, a 
clubroom, and a messhall with a Spanish oven 
and spit large enough to roast a whole beef. 

In the blacksmith shop are old forges, tools 
and paraphernalia used before gold was discov- 
ered in California. The clubroom houses old 
photographs, newspapers, stage tickets, sched- 
ules and other historical documents. In the 
stables are vehicles that would enhance any 
museum:—a “hack-passenger 4-horse coach,” 
two tourist stages used many years ago at Cata- 
lina Island, a “mudwagon” for heavy moun- 
tainous travel, and foremost,—a Concord 
Coach, the last in active service in the United 
States. 

The Concord is Captain Banning’s especial 
joy. Built in 1875 by the unsurpassed Abbot- 
Downing & Company in the city from which 
it derives its name, this glorious equipage saw 


Service in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 








EXHILARATION 


By LAURA J. LARSON 


DRANK the wine 
Of the Gods last night, 
On the brow of a starlit hill. 


I drank from the palm 
Of the wind’s swift hand, 
And not a drop did I spill. 




















shire before the Captain became its proud 
owner. Not a replica, nor a fraud such as a 
Los Angeles theater displays under the title 
“Genuine Concord Coach,” this vehicle is the 
real article of the type that once graced his 
father’s line, plying between the docks at Wil- 
mington and the historic old Pico House (still 
standing) on the Plaza in Los Angeles. 


One look at the Concord is enough to shat- 
ter all your illusions about yesterday's travel 
in the West. “So this is a Concord? Why, 
it looks like a de luxe carriage, not a stage- 
coach!” you exelaim. The Captain's tanned 
face lights up with a smile, a merry twinkle. 
This is the first step in your conversion. 

Examine the coach. It is a handsome vehicle 
with graceful curved lines. Its body is fin- 
ished in a warm maroon color, bordered with 
black and striped delicately with gold. Its 
wheels and axles are black and yellow, striped 
with red. Every detail is perfect, even to the 
miniature landscape painted on the doors. The 
box (where the driver sits) has walls of beau- 
tifully tooled leather, like the boot (luggage 
compartment) at the rear. Vehicles like this 
originally sold for $875, f. 0. b. Concord. Try 
to buy one now at any price. 

In place of springs, the body of the coach 
is suspended entirely on thorough-braces, nine 
combined strands of heavy steerhide running 
parallel to the wheels and hung from the frame 
at either end. The purpose? We'll see that 
later. 

The carriage comfortably seats fifteen per- 
sons,—more if necessary: three to each of the 
two seats on top and nine on the red plush 
seats within. Be seated on the cushioned 
seats inside for a moment. Adjust the glass 
windows as you please, and grasp the arm 
straps. Such comfort! 
der, “Is this like a limousine or is a limousine 
like this?” 

Six horses are hitched to the outfit, three 
pairs in tandem, a rein for every horse. With 
a brisk step Captain Banning climbs on the 
box, all of seven feet above the ground. He 
gtasps the “ribbons” three to a hand, one rein 
between each finger. The whip he holds in 
his right hand. At the slightest signal to the 
team the splendid old vehicle starts to roll. 


T= team stretches out 30 feet from the 
carriage. But watch the turn it makes! 
Like three separate squads executing “column 


right.” There you have witnessed one of the 

features of the venerated American system as 

compared to the English system of coaching 
Read Farther on Page 168 
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Then you may won- 
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Consider The Lilies 


Continued From Page 163 


Leacock mimic it; the romanticists such as Sir 
Walter Scott and Charles Dickens use it to 
play upon the sentimentality of their readers; 
the realists such as Jonathan Swift, John Gals- 
worthy, and George Bernard Shaw scorn it to 
such an extent that they use substitutes which 
are as extreme in the poverty of grace and 
polish as Euphues is in the superabundance of 
ornament and artificial embellish- 
ment. Adornment in poetry has caused some 
controversy on the part of the critics. The 
plea of the modern critics is for simplicity. 
“We must have simplicity in art,” says Frank 
Morris; ! “Simplicity is the simplest means to 
secure the fullest effect,” says George N. 
Lewes; 2 “We must have precise communica- 
tion,” says John Middleton Murry;3 “We hear 
talk of ‘grand style’; it is old-fashioned. This 
theory of style is gone. We can not study style 
separate from the work,” says Edwin Spingarn.4 
The impressionists are not sure about the 

place of adornment. The extremists in the 
movement prefer to think of art as an ex- 
quisite expression of delicate and fluctuating 
sensations or impressions of life.5 Sometimes 
these impressions call for ornament and ex- 
ternal paraphernalia to produce the self-expres- 
The reader of impressionistic poetry 
often has the feeling that if the external para- 
phernalia were removed there would be noth- 
ing left. In other words, remove the adorn- 
ment and there is nothing left to adorn. A few 
lines from a modern poet will illustrate this: 

“Night from a railroad car window 

Is a great, dark, soft thing 

Broken across with flashes of light.” 

CARL SANDBURG (916). 


structural 


sion. 


or 


“I saw the first pear 
as it fell— 
the honey-seeking, golden banded, 
the yellow swarm 
was not more fleet than I, 
(spare us from loveliness) 
and I fell prostrate 
crying: 
You have flayed us 
with your blossoms 
spare us the beauty 
of fruit trees.” 
= 2” 
This is impressionism and imagism at its 
height. What does it mean? How much of 
the adornment is artificial and how much is 
1. p. 114 Foundation of English Style—Paul M. 
Fulcher. 
2. p. 109 Tbid. 
3. p. 123 Ibid. 


4.p. 17 The New Criticism. 
5. p. 9 Ibid. 
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a part of the poet's vision enhanced and modi- 
fied by that which is a part of the impression 
itself? Is the vision clear and pure or is it 
vague, distorted, and erratic? The answer may 
be found in a comparison of these poems with 
some of the great poems of English literature. 
In such a comparison, the artificial embellish- 
ments wil be shown up for what they are. 
Compare them and poems of their type with 
the Twenty-third Psalm; with the “Ode to the 
West Wind”; with Wordsworth’s sonnet “On 
Westminster Bridge’’—is there a difference? 


In which poems is the adornment artificial, 
rococo, and external? In which is it used to 
create an impression? Is it used merely for the 
sake of adornment to conceal defects and im- 
perfections? If so, it must be cheap, useless 
ornament! On the other hand, if the adorn- 
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ment enhances the effect by modification of the 
theme; if it is a part of the vision or expres- 
sion and can not be separated from it, it is 


perfect adornment. Such adornment is desir- 


able in any literature whether it be humanism, 


realism, or impressionism. It can be illus- 


trated by a simple passage from the Bible: — 

All the accoutrements and paraphernalia of 
a great and mighty king could not equal the 
simple beauty of the lilies of the field! What 
does it matter that there are many kinds of 
lilies, wood lilies, tiger lilies, chinese lilies, 
lilies of France? All lilies have a beauty which 
can not be enhanced by verbal exaltation. 
Purity, fragrance, harmony, grace! What can 
be added to the natural charm which unfolds 
as they grow? They toil not, neither do they 
spin. There is no striving for outward deco- 
ration, no twisting and twining of threads to 
create embellishments, nothing but the simple, 
innate beauty of the lilies of the field! This 
is perfect adornment! 


Captain Banning 


Continued From Page 167 


(which so fascinated Washington Irving when 
he visited England). Unlike the English out- 
fits, all the horses are loosely hitched, enjoy- 
ing unusual freedom. They can and do 
“dance” considerably until they reach a pace. 


Soon you are on the road of the Overland 
Stage Coach Club, built by citizens of Walnut 
for the exclusive use of this organization. 
When you get into the grassy knolls of the 
scenic Diamond Bar and Tres Hermanos 
Ranchos your imagination will carry you back 
to the days of the first Vigilantes, when Cali- 
fornia was the infant State of the Union and 
the South whispered of secession. If your 
imagination doesn’t react in this manner you'd 
better have a blood test. With nothing in 
sight to remind you of the Twentieth Century, 
eventually you will be ridin’ on the memorable 
Overland Mail Route, journeyin’ from St. Joe 
to Sacramento, or travelin’ from Fort Yuma to 
the little pueblo of Los Angeles—‘‘the jumpin’ 
off place.” 

Making the journey with you over this dirt 
road perhaps will be an editor, a school teach- 
er, a priest, a miner, a maid, a Chinaman and 
a gambler,—a typical group of passengers in 
the golden era of the stage-coach. Not in rags 
but in fine clothes will they be dressed, in 
attire befitting this luxurious mode of travel 
which costs as much as one dollar per mile. 

If there is money or gold aboard, it will 
be in the boot, not in the “traditional” money- 
box on top. If trouble is expected from rob- 
bers, the armed protector of the party will 
be in the boot or inside the coach, not on top 


where he'd form an excellent target (bandits 
usually shot first from ambush). If Indians 
attack (such attacks were relatively rare on 
the stage lines) the reinsman will whip the 
horses to top speed, but not until then will he 
race them. The horses must be conserved. 
An average pace is six miles an hour; thirteen 
miles an hour is swift travel. 

Observe the team again as you travel along, 
up and down hills and around saarp turns. 
Notice the independence of each of the three 
spans,—the leaders, swings and wheelers. And 
notice the individual freedom of each horse! 
The lines are remarkably loose for a team 
drawing upward of 2500 pounds. “Slovenly!” 
the English coachey would scoff. But wait. 
This is all for a purpose. Like the Concord 
itself this system of hitching and driving is 
an American creation adapted to the demands 
of the period in which it was used—to the 
unusual roads, the great distances. 

A chuckhole lies ahead. The wheels hit it. 
What happens? Being free, the harness does 
not jerk against the horses’ necks. The coach 
rocks smoothly onward on its thoroughbraces, 
—the shock absorbers for horses and passen- 
gers alike. The inertia allows the wheels to 
come free of the rut before the traces draw taut 
on the animals, thus relieving them of shock 
and strain. The coach, the driver, the harness 
and the team were all synchronized in the 
operation of successfully negotiating a chuck- 
hole (and chuckholes were not counted on 
fingers!). The passengers were served; the 
horses were saved. 

Read Farther on Page 171 
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ONSIDERING bird-life, the mind natur- 
€ ally brings up the environment of waving 
woodlands, bosky dells, purling streams, 
tree-bordered lanes, daisied pastures and rural 
surroundings. But this is not always the case. 





BABY SCREECH OWL 


In many little towns and lesser cities the birds 
are to be found in the parks, and around the 
more thinly populated residence districts, al- 
though these members of the feathered tribe are 
transients, and with the arrival or departure 
of spring and late autumn, they forsake their 
nests and belongings and take wing to other 
and more agreeable climes. 


But there are still other species of both 
songsters and silent birds’ which have delib- 
erately chosen the larger cities for their per- 
manent abodes. Just why or how this hap- 
pened is something for the studious ornitholo- 
gist to determine. That the situation exists, is 
a matter of absolute truth; that some subtle 
reason for it obtains I believe. But the origin 
of the taking up of a strictly metropolitan 
life by birds which we commonly associte with 
“the great open spaces,” and their nesting and 
living in the midst of more or less turmoil, be- 
speaks perhaps a “modern” outlook on their 
part, and a distinct and separate choice of 


. habitat. 


From my office window, an old-fashioned 
residence, adjoining a wide lot next to the 
building of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, formerly stood. On 
its roofs, and from its gables, a number of west- 
ern mourning doves (Zenaidura macroura 
marginella) were in the habit of walking 
about, courting, feeding in the yard, and 
alighting in the trees, and every day from time 
to time they could be seen, making this house 
and grounds their rendezvous and feeding 
cover. The lot was beautifully adorned with 
many trees, pines, palms, a superb magnolia 
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ity 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 


tree, a flowering myrtle, and, a prime favorite 
with the doves, a picturesque and magnificent 
specimen of the gingko tree. 


After this house was torn down to make 
room for a parking lot, the doves still came 
back to roost in the trees, to fly about the open 
spaces, and to occasionally pick up a little sus- 
tenance from the gravelled covering of the 
parking lot. One dead branch of the gingko 
tree was a regular perching place for the doves, 
and each afternoon it was usually occupied by 
some one of these birds. 


Along a double row of native palm trees 
in Hollywood, on the street where I live, the 
mourning doves make their nests in some of 
the palms, and can be seen coming in to roost 
in the evenings, as regularly as clock-work. 
Whether these city doves are aware of the fact 
that they are on the list of California’s “game” 
birds, or are ignorant of this distinction, there 
is no doubt but that some of them, nest, feed, 





ANTHONY TOWHEE 


and remain inside the city limits, and apparent- 
ly stay around in about the same locality for 
years. 


In these same native palms there is a species 
of little screech-owls which nest and roost, and 
every evening during last summer, at nearly 
half-past seven, one small member of this fra- 
ternity would make his appearance. He (or 
she) perched each time on a palm frond which 
stood out from the tree opposite our porch, and 
sat there like a graven image for about 
twenty-five minutes, when a sudden drop from 
the tree, and a rush of wings carried the bird 
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Birds 


in a swooping dive across the street where a 
number of pines and thickly-leaved trees af- 
forded a deeper solitude. 

Occasionally a belligerent mocking - bird 
would fly down to the frond, make threatening 
movements toward the owl, dancing up and 
down the perch, but taking care not to get 
too near the brown and impassive bird just 
above. When no movement was made by the 
owl, the mocking-bird would fly away, and 
then return with a flutter of wings and mena- 
cing attitude, which, however, did not seem 
to impress the larger bird in the least. Finally 
the mocking-bird would give it up as a bad 
job, and promptly at the regular time, the owl 
would take his departure. 

The mocking-birds are dyed-in-the-wool city 
dwellers. They live, nest, bring forth their 
fledgelings, and seem delighted to have taken 
up their permanent residence in Los Angeles, 
and the lesser cities of Southern California. 
They are pugnacious little songsters, apparent- 
ly afraid of nothing. It is an amusing thing 
to see one of them chasing a big and pre- 
sumably ferocious police dog from a lawn. 
They peck at him and worry him until for 
the sake of peace he is quite willing to fold 
his tents like the Arabs, and silently steal 
away. 

They sing early in the morning, and occa- 
sionally one of them will engage in a regular 
orgy of melody, keeping the concert up all 
night. 

In Southern Climes the mocking-bird 

Grey-black and brown, with silver blurred, 

Sings, sings, and sings, the whole night 

long. 

One nervous resident of the city petitioned 
the City Council for leave to shoot one of 
these persistent serenaders, but the request was 
unanimously turned down by the City Fathers. 

Brewer's black-birds are another type of the 
“boulevard” birds. These birds nest in many 
parts of the city, and are particularly ill-tem- 
pered at nesting time, flying down and peck- 
ing at the hats of passers-by, meanwhile keep- 
ing up a querulous scolding at the victim 
of their assaults. Black hats seem to be their 
special aversion, and they will follow a pedes- 
trian for blocks, swooping down on him with 
angry protestations, and vicious lunges at his 
face. 

These birds will often be seen in flocks, 
foraging on the lawns, and picking up crumbs 
and food particles from the streets and gutters. 
The glossy plumage of the male birds would 
appear to be treated to a daily bath and polish- 
ing, so glossy is his coat of feathers, while 
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CRESTED JAY 


the rather rusty plumage of the females makes 
a striking contrast to the adornment of the 
“head of the household.” 

English sparrows are a true house-bird, or 
gutter-snipe, and they range from pairs to quite 
extensive flocks. They are indefatigable in 
their search for food, and as saucy and self- 
assertive as peacocks. Whether they are a 
blessing or a curse, they refuse to be exter- 
minated, and their unmusical ‘‘cheep, cheep,” is 
heard in numerous places in various cities and 
towns of the Pacific Slope. 

City birds as seasonal visitors to the parks, 
can be numbered by the score. The silky 
fly-catcher, the California woodpecker, the 
Anthony towhee, the California jay, the Bullock 
oriole, the black-headed grosbeak, the golden- 
winged woodpeckers, robins, and the crested 
jay are among these. But they cannot be 
termed permanent residents of the city pre- 
cisely, although the California jay, valley quail, 


and some others nest and raise their young in 
the far-flung spaces embraced in the city’s 
boundaries. Especially is this true of the Cali- 
fornia Valley quail, as hundreds of bevies can 
be found in the foothills within the limits of 
Los Angeles. In the winter months they 
sometimes come down to the back yards of 
Hollywood and feed boldly on grain where it 
has been scattered for them. 

Last, but not least, the humming-birds are 
a delight to the eye in urban ways. As they 
flit, dart, and hover above the flowers and 
shrubs, they are the very poetry of motion, and 
their movements at times are too swift for the 
eye to follow. One of these feathered arrows 
built its nest on a wire that crossed our front 
porch in Hollywood, and as long as we kept 
perfectly still while sitting on the porch, it 
stayed quietly in its tiny nest. At the least 
stir in our chairs it was away, and even loud 
talk, or a burst of laughter would disturb it. 


SILKY FLY-CATCHER 


As it hung glittering in the air above the 
front yard flowers, it seemed a suspended gem 
of some kind, shimmering in the sunlight, and 
with its wings droning in their miraculously 
rapid movement. Nothing in bird-flight ap- 
proaches the rhythmical perfection of the hum- 
ming-bird’s passage through the air, nor copy 
its poise while seemingly stationary above the 
blooms and shrubs. Thousands of these jew- 
eled honey-gatherers are found in the Southern 
California cities and towns, and almost every- 
where in the gardens and over the flower-beds 
and blossoming vines they will be observed, 
swifter than light, and almost as volatile. Seen 
briefly, and then.— 

Away! the trumpet-flowers sweets 
So eager sought, are now his own; 

And hushed his wing-beats monotone. 
For swift as any sylph that fleets, 

Back to his nestlings he has whirred 
The humming-bird, the humming-bird. 





Western Cities Atmosphere 


uable. The opportunity to emphasize it 
is often neglected. 
What, for instance, 
Fiesta de Los Angeles? Are there any cow- 
boys left in Southern California? If so, some 
of them should be walking the streets of the 
cities, occasionally at least. 
When Easterners come out here they want 
to see cowboys, not people and gatherings that 
ape New York and Boston and Washington. 
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T= atmosphere of the West,—it is inval- 


has. become of the 


BY BEN FIELD 


El Paso, for instance, 
rodeo but the junior rodeo. The boys are 
taught to be ranch-wise and cow-wise. El Paso 
is a cow-town, a frontier town, a border town 
and is proud of it. Of course that word 
“town” really means city, for Paso del Norte 
is a city of beauty as well as industry, finance 
and numerical importance. 

But we were considering the atmosphere of 
the West. At El Paso you take the trolley 
over the Rio Grande to Juarez. You go across 


has not only the 


the River by one bridge and return by another 
and there are 40 to 50 people usually in the 
car. 

The passengers are not simply people, they 
are exponents, representatives of conditions. 
There is the American with his big jaw, mining 
perhaps down below Juarez, a bit contemptuous 
of anything Mexican, yet tolerant, wise. And 
there is the stout Mexican woman and the frail 
Mexican woman, each with her mantilla, black, 

Read Farther on Page 175 
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It’s A Cinch A Short - Short Story..... 


By STEVE FISHER 


Mike Regan glared at the well-dressed 
man outside his cell, unbelieving. His 
sunken, yet wildly gleaming eyes sparkled ne- 
fariously. His short, stubby fingers were 
gripped on the bars of the cell door. Small 
beads of sweat stood out on his brow. 

“But you aren't sure,”” he accused hoarsely, 
“you can’t say positively.” 

“I can say positively,” the other returned, 
slightly provoked. “Don’t worry about it.” 

“No, don’t worry,” Mike croaked. “It’s easy 
to say, but if you fail, it’s the chair for me. 
The electric chair!” His voice grew more tense, 
more shrill. “The electric chair, you no good 
mouth-piece, and I don’t want to die!” 

“We've got five hours yet,” the lawyer 
soothed. “I can do anything in five hours. 
You ought to be glad I came to this state to 
fight for you. You would have to shoot a 
guy in some other state; just luckily I happen 
to be a good friend of the governor here.” 

“There will ke a pardon?” Mike asked, in 
little above a whisper. 

“Of course,” the lawyer answered. “Now 
go on back there and count the rivets in the 
wall some more. I'll have the governor over 
here, or a call for your reprieve, in two hours.” 

“If you double cross me—’” Mike menaced, 
low, “the gang—’” 

“Shut up,” the lawyer finally exploded. “I’m 
doing all I can. I'll save you from the chair, 
but I don’t want any of your threats.” 

“You know how it is,” the convict whis- 
pered. ‘I want to be sure.” 

The lawyer turned and made his way down 
the prison corridor. 

Two hours seemed like all eternity; Mike 
paced the cell, running his stubby fingers 
through his hair, shaking the bars of the door, 
fruitlessly, undergoing a thousand mental tor- 
tures. The thought of death actually began 
bothering him. He quivered at the thought 
of the chair; then the electricity,—volts of fire 
burning his body to a crisp; he shuddered,— 


¥ a cinch, Mike, I tell you.” 


’ then what would come? What was death? Was 


it non-existence for the rest of time? If he 
could be sure of that, everything would be 
aill right. But it was worse than that. He 
knew it was. It meant untold centuries of 
suffering, burning, more burning than on this 
earth. Mike wanted to live! He would go to 
Europe! He would get out of the racket! He 
would do a thousand things! 

He peered down the long corridor as he 
heard the footsteps of a woman, with a guard, 
approaching. 

Presently the woman stood in front of his 
cell. She was old, wrinkled, wore an eccentric 
bonnet, gray, like the Salvation Army. She 


was smiling, a saintly look on her face. 


The guard unlocked the cell door. Mike 
stood back. 


The old lady walked in. She touched Mike 
on the head. He jerked away, stepped farther 
back. 

“Don’t touch me.” 

The old lady moved toward his iron cot. 
She seated herself. ‘Come here and sit down,” 
she chanted in an even, smooth voice. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

“T haven't time to talk,” Mike answered 
hoarsely. 

“I will help you, son,” the old lady pleaded. 

“Yeah, you'll help me—I know, you'll save 
my soul from hell! Well, I don’t want to be 
saved. Get out!” 

“Why, no, I—’ 
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“Yeah,” he broke in sarcastically, shrilly, 
“I -know all about it. But I’m sentenced to 
die. I’m expecting important people here and 
I haven't time for you.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

He glared at her heatedly. “I do under- 
stand. Get out of my cell. I don’t want to 
see you or any other woman from the Uplift 
Society or—or anywhere!” 

The old lady rose, slowly, eyed Mike curi- 
ously, strangely. She folded her hands over 
her bosom, shook her head sorrowfully, then 
she made her way from the cell. The guard 
locked the door and escorted her back up the 
corridor. 

A huge negro in the cell across from Mike 
grinned. 

“Lawdy, you sure are a brute fo’ punish- 
ment.” 

“What do you mean?” Mike growled. 

The negro laughed. “I mean this, Mike; 
that old lady you just told to go home is the 
governor of this heah state!” 


Captain Banning 


Continued From Page 168 


Whether the road is rough or smooth the 
outfit travels along with very little noise. No 
squeaks, no bangs, and (Western writers note!) 
no jingling of harness. Barely a sound any- 
where but the rhythmic beat of horses’ hoofs 
and the equally rhythmic and constant clunk- 
clunk of the wheels purposely allowed to play 
slightly on the axles. The latter sound, the 
Captain says, “affects horses like a drum beat 
affects marching soldiers.” No genuine Con- 
cord is without it. 


Except as a signal to the wheelers, Captain 
Banning rarely uses the whip. It isn’t neces- 
sary. But, as always, the whip is a symbol of 
authority, a badge of membership in the proud 
fraternity of Jehus once charged with the re- 
sponsibility of driving such noted passengers as 
Horace Greeley, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Blaine and Sherman. 
And the hosses seem to recognize it as such. 


The animals are very much aware of the 
brake too. When they hear it applied they 
slow down before it takes effect. Incidentally, 
the brake must be manipulated as delicately 
as the two handsfull of reins. Good braking 
goes with good driving. So does “hoss talk.” 
Duke, on the left of the wheel team, decides 
to do a little ‘cake walk’ for the benefit of the 
awed passengers. “Settle down, Duke,” mur- 
murs the Captain, “or sure as shootin’ you'll 
get your name in the paper.” Duke did. 

RRIVING at Home Station again after a 

regular “stage” (an 11-mile journey), you 
ask the Captain about the old-time reinsman. 


Are they, too, as horribly misrepresented? The 
Captain takes you into the clubroom and shows 


you an article written more than thirty years 
ago by Major Ben C. Truman, U. S. Mail Route 
Inspector of the Pacific Coast in the 60's. Inti- 
mately acquainted with most of the drivers of 
that period, the Major wrote: “The stage 
driver of the 60s was almost always an Apollo. 
He was the best dresser on the road . . . His 
boots fit like gloves; his shirt was spotlessly 
clean; his clothes were made to order; his 
cravat was genteely adjusted. He was greatly 
respected by all who traveled, and admired by 
every woman who knew him, because he was 
chivalrous and punctilious, reliable and kind. 
He was the oracle of the barn, the inn and 
the station; a good talker, generally, and a 
superb listener. He smoked only the best 
cigars, was extremely moderate in the use of 
intoxicants when on duty, and was never pro- 
fane in the presence of travelers. He read the 
Sacramento Union religiously. He loved his 
horses better than he did his folks at 
home. .. .” 


Is it any wonder that Captain Banning is 
pleased to perpetuate the traditions of this fra- 
ternity? 

Smiling, he confides that he is president of 
the Overland Coach Club and that he controls 
all its policies. Then you realize that Billy 
Hamilton, Hank Monk, Buffalo Jim, Cherokee 
Bill and all the great reinsmen of the colorful 
50's and 60's have crossed the Great Divide. 
So far as is known, there is but one man in the 
United States who is eligible to membership in 
the Club. That man is Captain William Ban- 


ning, last of the active “drivers of six.” 
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The Literary West 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


ACK numbers wanted. We have repeated 
requests for back numbers of the Overland 
Monthly and Outwest Magazine. We are now 


greatly in need of copies of the JULY, 1928, 
issue. If any of our subscribers have a dupli- 
cate copy of this particular issue, we would 
greatly appreciate having it sent to us and we 
will gladly remit twice the regular price— 
50c, or we will continue the current subscrip- 
tion two additional months. 





JESSIE ROSS DE RIVER 


JESSIE ROSS pe RIVER, prominent member 
of the San Francisco Bay Chapter, League 
of Western Writers, and Chairman of the 


Program Committee, was a recent visitor to 
Southern California and to the office of the 
Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine. A 
most enjoyable luncheon party was arranged 
including Miss de River, Ben Field, President 
of the League and Editor of Melody Lane, and 
members of our staff. Miss de River is an 
accomplished writer. 





BEN FIELD 


BEN FIELD, Editor of Melody Lane, Poetry 
Department of this magizine, and author 
of the recent volume of verse entitled ‘‘Car- 


cassonne East and West,” leaves on January 
12 for the South Seas. Mr. Field will travel 
on the S. S. City of Los Angeles of the Mat- 
son Line, and will visit Nukahiva, Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, Nukualofa, Noumea, Suva, Apia, 
Pago Pago, Hilo and Honolulu. This is a 
South Seas Exploration Cruise and the first 
time that an itinerary has included all of the 
various groups of islands mentioned. 

At Honolulu, on his return trip, Mr. Field, 
who is National President of the League of 
Western Writers, will consider with the lit- 
erary leaders there the establishment of an 
Hawaiian Branch of the League. Mr. Field 
is a world-wide traveler and on the present 
trip will be accompanied by a niece, Miss Ruth 
Crickmore, popular teacher in the Venice 
Schools. This magazine extends to Mr. Field 
and to Miss Crickmore wishes for a most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable trip. Our readers may 
look forward to some interesting contributions 
from the pen of Mr. Field, whose ability is 
well known both as a writer of prose and of 
verse. ¢ 





SINGING YEARS 


NE of the most delightful volumes of the 
year has just reached our desk. This is 
entitled “Singing Years,” an anthology of the 


prose and verse of the writers of Sonoma 
County, California. The book of 223 pages 
is compiled by Sonoma District Chapter of the 
League of Western Writers and put out by the 
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Press Democrat Publishing Company, Santa 
Rosa. The editorial work is under direction 
of Byrd Weyler Kellogg, assisted by Helen 
Miller Lehman, Eugenia T. Finn, Agnes Steph- 
ens Farquar and Mabel Ware. 

In the Foreword, Senator W. Slater says: 
“Knowing what I do of the contents of this 
book, the word I would say before you read it, 
is that you are going to like it. As you peruse 
it, page after page, you will not fail to be 
impressed with the large number of men and 
women contributors, some of whom have long 
since been known to fame the world over, who 
found in Sonoma County inspiration for their 
creative work.” 

There are in the book 261 poems and prose 
contributions representing nearly that many 
individual writers. Among these are many dis- 
tinguished names that have appeared in the 
Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine. 
However, the list is so long that space does 
not permit their enumeration in this brief no- 
tice of the book. One marvels at the number 
of men and women who have achieved fame by 
the pen and have found residence in Sonoma 
County. It is no discredit to scores of writers 
included in the book whose work is highly 
meritorious, to mention a few only of the na- 
tionally known authors who have appeared in 
Overland Monthly, as for example, Ambrose 
Bierce, Jack London, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Luther Burbank, Peter B. Kyne, and Edwin 
Markham. 

The book itself reflects careful editorial 
work, and also does credit to the publisher. 
The typography, paper and binding are most 
attractive. There is an index by titles followed 
by the name of the author. As a matter of 
record, a book of the importance and value of 
this anthology, should carry information indi- 
cating the original source of publication of each 
poem or prose selection. There are two ex- 
cellent photographs in the book,—one of Lu- 
ther Burbank and one of Robert L. Ripley. 

It is to be hoped that other chapters of the 
League of Western Writers may follow the lead 
of the Sonoma District Chapter, which had set 
a high mark for any group, whether east or 
west.—A. H. C. 





LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF 


A NOTEWORTHY book on Canada by a 
distinguished traveler and writer in The 
Land of the Maple Leaf. The author is Pro- 


fessor James Franklin Chamberlain, nationally 
renowned geographer. 

Canada is really known to few Americans, 
and even most Canadians lack proper knowl- 
edge of their own country. Through the mind 
of the scientist and the eyes of a keen observer, 
the author discovers to the reader high-lights of 


the great dominion. Accuracy in detail is 
never sacrificed and is coupled with beauty of 
description. The book from cover to cover is 
as interesting and entertaining as fiction. 

Climate, agriculture, manufacture, transporta- 
tion are given attention. Mining, lumbering, 
fishing, stock raising and other industries are 
featured. Great cities, extensive power devel- 
opments and marvelous scenic attractions are 
graphically described. The life of the people, 
the government, social and educational devel- 
opments—all are presented. 

Canada in its wide sweep from ocean to 
ocean, its boundless prairies, its towering 
mountain ranges, its mighty rivers, its wide 
expanse of lakes, its magnificent forests, its 
modern cities, its enterprising and progressive 
people, and the glamour and romance of its 
historical background,—all are featured and 
point toward a future development as yet un- 
dreamed of. 

The book is adapted to both school and 
general use in both Canada and the United 
States. It appeals to the popular taste and is 
invaluable as reference and as basic or supple- 
mentary in schools. The volume is profusely 
illustrated. Put out by Overalnd-Outwest Pub- 
lications. 





RAINBOW’S END 


THERE have been many books and numer- 
ous screen pictures touching on the horrors 
and tragedies of the Great War. It has been 


left, however, for Ona M. Rounds to tell in 
her novel, “Rainbow's End,” the real human 
story of the terrible conflict. The characters 
in the book are adroitly handled and the 
dialogue is rapid and direct. “Rainbow's End” 
is a moving recital of intense interest. Devoid 
of any maudlin touch or ultra sentimentalism, 
the book is the strongest indictment against 
the crime of war yet to appear. 

The story centers around the lives of a group 
of college boys at the outbreak of the World 
War. They dislike the idea of war but agree 
to enlist and stand together. Bob, Phil, Dick 
and Jack join the Rainbow Division and after 
a period of camp service find themselves with 
others of the A. E. F. undergoing the dangers 
from submarines in a stormy Atlantic cross- 
ing. Then follows the long and tedious train- 
ing in France and the final movement to the 
front. Life in the trenches is vividly por- 
trayed, as is the results of hand to hand con- 
flict, the carnage of bursting shells and the 
pathos of hospital scenes. There are deeds of 
heroism, defeats and victories and loss of com- 
rades in battle. But emphasis has been given 
actual war action sufficient only to produce a 
realistic picture. Following the armistice, the 
Rainbow Division is sent to Germany and here 
the experiences of the boys are fully set forth 
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and the contrast between German and French 
life brought out. 

Three of the comrades give their lives for 
the cause, and Jack, the fourth, returns home 
to make his contribution toward the impossi- 
bility of further conflicts. How Bob fulfilled 
his promise to his grandmother to record in 
his diary his impressions of war, and how Jack, 
as the surviving member of the group, brought 
back the diary, is told in griyping form. Jack 
later returns to France to locate the grave of 
Bob’s sister, the Army nurse whom he loved. 
He finds Bob’s grave and believes that Bob 
has been chosen as the Unknown Soldier. 
Finally, Jack and Bob’s grandmother visit 
Washington to be present at the ceremony hon- 
oring the Unknown American Soldier. 

The author, who has written another book 
entitled ‘Buck Privates on Parnassus,” saw 
service in France in connection with library 
work. Her close association with the Rainbow 
Division and her keen understanding of human 
nature and sense of values, have enabled her to 
maintain poise and balance while discovering 
to her readers the vital issues. A reading of 
the book will leave no doubt in the mind as 
to the need for a constructive Peace Program. 

The book carries 272 pages and sells for 
$2.00. It is put out by the Overland-Outwest 
Publications. 





TRAVEL TREE 

TRAVEL TREE by K. Ethel Hill and Evylena 

Nunn Miller and Beulah May is a down- 
to-the-minute book of poetry, intriguing pho- 
tographs of around-the-world paintings and 
short, descriptive articles concerning these pho- 
tographs. The volume is 8x14 inches in size 
and contains 40 large photographs of paintings 
and several fine sketches by Evylena Nunn 
Miller. 

Thomas E. Williams, director of printing, 
Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana Junior College, 
planned and published this very unusual work. 
Photography by Claude S. Turner and Walter 
G. Hemingway. Earle A. Gray did the bind- 
ing and it is the masterful work of a beauty- 
lover. 

The foundation work of this remarkable 
publication is the paintings of world scenes by 
_Evylena Nunn Miller. She is a Southern Cali- 
fornia girl by re-birth, having first seen the 
light in the corn fields of Kansas. She re- 
ceived her B. A. degree and also her diploma 
in Art from Pomona College, California. It re- 
mained for a young Californian to induce her 
to mix matrimony with her pigment colors. 
Mrs. Miller has traveled extensively about the 
world and paints pictures from scenes in Pal- 
estine, Egypt, China, Japan, Europe and Cali- 
fornia, as well as other localities. And these 
appear photographed in her book. K. Ethel 
Hill describes each picture delightfully and 
gives us a happy introduction to the life and 
achievements of the painter-artist. 


Beulah May pens a charming poem for each 
one of the several Miller sketches, interspersed 
among the photographs. We have seen hard- 
ly any other recent volume evidencing such 
successful team work by well known artists. 

James A. Blaisdell, President of Claremont 
Colleges, writes an interesting foreword and 
Ferdinand Pirret an appreciation. 

The edition is limited to 750 copies which 
are numbered. 

Of Beulah May's poems, two have appeared 
on Melody Lane page of Overland-Outwest 
Magazine. I quote from one of these: 

“But I must go the long road that leads 

down to the boats, 

That raise their rusty anchor chains and 

scud before the breeze, 

To call with them at every port on all the 

Seven Seas.” 

TRAVEL TREE, Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, 

California, $5.00. BEN FIELD. 





At WAR WITH PASSION by Benet 
Costa. Wetzel Publishing Company, Los 


Angeles. 300 pp. $2.00. 

A gripping novel centering around life in 
the glamorous Hawaiian Islands. The author 
was born in Honolulu and has spent much 
time there and in the United States. His lit- 
erary work has been varied on newspapers and 
periodicals. He is a close observer, a keen 
student of character and his pen pictures are 
appropriate. 

In his estimate of the book, Steve Fisher, 
the Navy's foremost fiction writer and one of 
our contributors, says: “A dynamic, terse, real- 
istic book. A novel every man or woman of 
the Navy must read. It will startle you, in- 
terest you from start to finish.” Another critic 
states “Real Navy characters in a vivid human 
story. If you know Hell's Half Acre in Hon- 
olulu, you will want this book; if you haven't 
been there, read at War With Passion, it’s the 
goods.” 

While dramatic in the extreme and shot 
through and through with action, the recital 


Read Farther on Page 175 





THE PARIS INN 


replete with early California history is the 

Paris Inn Cafe. Situated in Market Street, 
the new city hall tower casts its very shadows 
at the door—the doorway to Bohemia and the 
rendezvous of Artists, Writers, Singers, Celebri- 
ties, and the Great of the business world, seek- 
ing relaxation, entertainment and good food. 
The proprietors of the Paris Inn are them- 
selves artists, Bert Rovere, famous as a grand 
opera baritone, has not only a local reputation 
but a name that extends beyond the portals of 
this continent and into Europe. One of Bert's 


| N the heart of old Los Angeles, quaint and 
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BERT ROVERE 


hobbies is ta revive the classics in song. He 
has gathered around him aspirants of vocal 
fame, forming a choral group known as the 
Singing Waiters who nightly delight the pa- 


trons with their beautiful melodies. They are 


placed under the tutelage of great teachers and 
when their apprenticeship is completed, they 


graduate and are next heard from in the audi- 
toriums and temples of music. 


I. Pedroli, the chef supreme and partner, is 
also an artist. Each dish served is a poem, an 
epicure’s delight and rated as a masterpiece, \ 
prepared under his tender care. Wines, vin- 
tages from the old world and almost a lost art 
in America, once again will take their place 
not as intoxicants or whoopee water but as 
a prelude and interlude with food, the jewels 
of the feast, the climax of a glorious tale, that 
leaves the glow of contentment and the satis- 
faction of life in general. Pedroli’s order of 
serving beverages is interesting and is as fol- 
lows: First the apertif or cocktail as an appe- 
tizer. Apertiffs are generally of the vermouths, 
Italian and French, with the fish course a light 
wine . . . Sauterne or Cabalis, with the entr’e 
Cabenert or Chateau Yquem, Claret or Zinfan- 
del. The roasts deserve a rich Burgundy or 
Grignolilo followed by the customary Cham- 
pagne or Sparkling Wines. Then follows the 
demi tasse. Pedroli should know how; for 
years he was master of the kitchen for the 
famous Duc De Abruzzi. 


Can one wonder then at the fame of the 
Paris Inn. Bert Rovere’s smile warms even 
the most frigid heart and those who have ac- 
cepted his hospitality can not deny the per- 
fection of his cuisine. The entertainment 
sparkles and bubbles with beauty. Pep Pon- 
trelli, know as the dynamo of rhythm, en- 
trances and delights with his dance melodies, 
and with Guido Diero, world famous piano 
accordionist, offers melodic gems. Helen 
Burns, soprano, always rates encores. Truly, 
Dine, Dance and Romance is an apt title for 
the Paris Inn . . . a chateau. 
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Attractive Christmas Books 


ONA M. ROUNDS 
Rainbon’s End 

Here is a volume of fictionized realism, 
with the Great War as motif. It is a story 
centered around the Rainbow Division of 
which the chief actors in the drama are 
members. But it reflects as well the life 
and experiences of all our boys who par- 
ticipated in the conflict. 

The author, who served overseas, 
vividly portrays the trials of camp life, 
the hardships of the trenches, the car- 
nage of conflict and the heroism on field 
and in hospital. But emphasis is given 
actual war action only sufficient to pro- 
duce a realistic picture. It is a moving 
recital of intense interest devoid of any 
maudlin touch or ultra sentimentalism, 
but with all, the strongest indictment 
against the crime of war yet to appear. 

272 pages, $2.00. 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
Songs of the Redwoods 

An unusual book of sonnets, lyrics and 
ballads by the Editor of Wings, who 
writes in a masterful way of the world’s 
“oldest living things.” “Mr. Coblentz,” 
says the Kansas City Star, “has caught 
the spirit of the out-of-doors. His poems 
have a human personal quality and a 
sympathy of feeling that touch the finer 
sensibilities. His ballads mirror the ro- 
mance of western discovery and the trials 
of the pioneers.” The Los Angeles Sat- 
urday Night believes that the author 
“has amply proved that his muse has a 
right to be heard. Not only is the poet’s 
eye evidenced in these pages, but in 
technique and imagery, sonnets and lyrics 
reflecting the glories of California’s ma- 
jestic redwoods reveal the spirit of true 
poetry.... The cover design is especially 
attractive and suggestive of the red- 
woods worshiped by the poet. Alto- 
gether an alluring little volume, within 
and without.” 

Photographic frontispiece of the red- 
woods by Harold A. Doolittle. 80 pages, 
$1.50. 


ERNEST KLETTE 
The Gold of Fiddler's Gulch 


A delightful story for young and old. 
The glamour and romance of the mining 
days of old California is happily blended 
with dramatic and stirring events of the 
present day. The locale of the story lies 


in the foothills of the Sierras. The char- 1 


acters move upon a shifting stage in bal- 


anced cast; the tempo is rapid and the 
interest sustained throughout. Permeat- 
ing the story is a thread of mystery | 


coupled with the love theme that, with 
dialogue and action, creates many in- 
tense moments. 


The sketches and jacket by H. C. 


Petersen are of special merit. 164 pages, | 


$1.50. 


BEN FIELD 
Carcassonne—East and West 


A book of poems that in delicacy of 
phrasing, in word color and tone shad- 
ing, in richness of vocabulary and depth 
of thought, and in sympathetic appeal, 
will satisfy the tastes of the most exact- 
ing. 

“A sense of beauty and a deep spiritual 
gift,” says the Herald, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, “pervades Ben Field’s poems. He 
expresses a wistfulness throughout that 
is truly poetic in expression, but deeply 
rooted by nature. Ideals are herein found 
again, and glorified to the utmost, yet in 
simple language, and never does the 
reader find too great a stress upon the 
imagination, for each poem touches, yet 
leaves the vision whole.” And The Daily 
Colonist of Victoria, B. C., says: “...A 
delicate touch of tender sentiment per- 
meates his (Field’s) work. His pen is 
versatile, for he is equally at home in 
stirring poems of patriotism and dainty 
love lyrics that breathe sincerity and 
understanding.” 

96 pages, full cloth, art jacket, $1.50 


ORDER TODAY 


OVERLAND -OUTWEST PUBLICATIONS 
502 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles 
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NEW BOOKS 


Human Chips 
| . . BORIS V. MONOMACK 
)| A highly dramatic and fictionized re- 
Hicital based on historic fact of political 
Jjand military life in the Russian Far East. 
i} Illustrations in black and white by 
/Kenneth Anderson. 128 pages, colored 
Hjiacket, $1.50. 





MAURICE L. KUSELL 
and M. S. MERRITT 
A gripping novel, swift in action, accu- 
rate in character protraiture and vivid in 
i word-pictures. 
| The attractive jacket for this compell- 
Hing novel is by Joan Windsor Orbison. 
288 pages, full cloth, $1.50. 





ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
80 pages, paper bound edition, 50 cents. 





Scattered Kernels 

FLORA COBLENTZ 
A remarkable little volume of epi- 
grams, the result of “automatic writing.” 
A study for student, philosopher and 
business man. A unique contribution. 





The Land of the Maple Leaf 

JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 
This writer of many books on geog- 
raphy and travel, has produced a popular 
volume on Canada for both school and 
general reader. Profusely illustrated. 





A Road to Opportunity 
W. D. PITTMAN 


An economic study by a student of 
social and economic problems. An analy- 
sis of conditions as at present existing 
with causes leading thereto and sug- 
gestions for future action. 


OVERLAND - OUTWEST 
PUBLICATIONS 

502 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeels, Calif. 
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WESTERN CITIES ATMOSPHERE 
Continued From Page 170 


enveloping. 

And do they have a package purchased on 
the American side? The all-important cus- 
toms official must know about it, he must in- 
spect it. If it is wrapped and not readily to 
be seen, then the senora or senorita must alight 
and go to the customs office, Aduana you know. 
Oh yes, exceedingly important! 

But there is something more vital than the 
customs. It is not that slender Mexican wom- 
an with the mantilla who looks as if she might 
be an invalid. No that is not it, although the 
thought of tragedy is near enough, God knows. 
It is something else. Here are two peoples, 
two races commingling and they are wide 
apart. Yes they are very different, although 
Mexico has an appéal for America and vice 
versa. But oh how far apart! 

That dark girl with the interesting eyes, 
almost aslant they are, she looks as if she 
might have known the god, Quetzal! And the 
Americans, how many, just how many of them 
would have gone over the Rio Grande except 
for the liquor and the languorous eyes of the 
senoritas and the gambling? But there is 
something even more different .yet in these 
races. I wonder if I can adequately express it. 
They all know, the brown and the white, they 
know—subconsciously at least—that men are 
on the way to—somewhere. This knowledge 
makes, helps make up life. But the difference 
I refer to is the manner in which each race 
expresses itself, its approval or disapproval of 
“going spiritual.” Men do not like it, you 
know, until they have gotten into it and learned 
what it is all about. The indefinable, inalien- 
able earth, the brown hills and the voluptuous 
river, willow-greened, clutch at men and at 
girls. They say: “Why go spiritual? Stay 
with us in pagan voluptuousness, here at 
Juarez on the Rio Grande.” 

How I love the sullen River, God how I 
love it! 





FLIGHT FROM REALITY 
Continued From Page 166 


therefore, are also in the class of those who 
try to leave the shores of material facts when 
they set out to better conditions. 

Also, when we realize, at times, the futility 
of waging warfate with the iron-bound desti- 
nies surrounding us, we invariably make an 
effort to escape to the delightful land of 
“as if.” 

And then, who knows? Perhaps we really 
hypnotize ourselves into the state of mind in 
which the world looks a bit more cheerful, 
somewhat less harsh and heedlessly cruel to our 
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feelings: what harm can there result if we 
derive a little happiness from this fairy land? 

Man is composed, as it were, of two selves. 
One deals with the external world. It aids 
him in adapting himself to his environment. 
It assists him in his material struggles. It is 
undoubtedly of imperative importance in the 
scheme of his life. There is another self, 
however, and, though it cannot come to his 
rescue when he is engaged in a conflict with 
the objective factors of his existence, with ma- 
terial matters, so to speak, it does, neverthe- 
less, caress him with the soothing hand of 
dreams. Without that self, man could not 
progress very far. And, to tell the plain un- 
varnished truth, we all seek it in our “flight 
from reality.” 





LITERARY WEST 

Continued From Page 173 
is founded upon actual circumstances. The 
scenes and dialogue lead on in a ever-increas- 
ing tempo so that the attention of the reader 
is held to the last word. The book reflects a 
most successful future for a promising author. 
—Mabel Moffitt. 
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